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Gy INTRODUCTION TO THE. THIRD VOLUME. 


W le are morte confident of the truth and excellence of the principles : 
ithe great causé to which our Journal is devoted, than we were at 
scommencement of our undertaking,—we are more coopeuann nee: 
a, the fitness of those principles to seeure the highest g man ;: 
witlfout a conformity to them, ‘human nature can never reac 
Se highest good of Which it is capable—but we are not. more confi- 
Went in the moral susceptibility of the human. world, ‘to the force of 
principles ; nor are we more confident—but ‘vastly less so—that 
ticable in the present ‘state of things, to take the di 
Bgercsiption, who. like the multitudes* that thronged. the 
igi ‘to be healed by supernatural power, than to be enlig 
: by the truth, so understand and pgictically apply t 
prmciples as in all, or even in most cases to secare the legitimate res 
ue true experiment. 
> Many broken down invalids after having tried every remedy and 
““gpecific that the regular and veogens systems of drugging-can sug- 
‘Mest, will, as a last resort, as a forlorn hope, attempt the “‘ Graham sys- 
tem,” with no other knowledge of that system than the few’ fragments 
0 Ot e's which they happen to»pick up here and there from this 
d that one’s say so, about bran “bread and water.” Or if they have 
shed to one or two courses of populer lectures from Mr-Graham ~ 
imself, they are at best little more enlightened than tobe able to # seg. 
iD as trees rin and the consequence is, that, not knowi ifhoaty 





ly the principles to their particular cases they get into di 


"at once take alarm and throw the whole’ ithe of on the “G 


.”- Or if with honest purposes of fieart the ap preva under 
1 


pouragements, there is still. such a wantof intelligence in the cas¢, 
such a deeply seated and long established complaint, with so little 
atar B pore: in the shattered constitution to resist and overcome it, 
thing seems to go wrong ahd the afflicted sufferer cri¢s-out 
sriess of his soul for help, as if there were power 4 in Tr 
‘with efficient authority,—* Be thou whole!” 
We ene not believe that that system of Oivcagh on rina 
arly called “ the Graham system,” though ever so perf 
2 @ 
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a served, can render the human body immortal. Still less do we believer ‘: 
that it can raise the dead. Yet it were about as reasonable to-ex 


it actually to raise the dead, as to save the living from death, iJ 
inexorable tyrant has fixed his relentless grasp upon them and ak 71 
plunged his fatal shaft into the very core of life. Nevertheless the’ -* "{ 


ham system is held responsible for the life of every one who in th 
stages of pulmonary consumption and other incurable diseases, issin- 
duced from any consideration to abstain from animal food and perhaps: 
use a portion of unbolted wheat meal bread. ae 
In sucha universal lazarhouse as the world is at present, nothing 
short of the omnipotence of the Deity himself, can restore every: indies 
vidual of the living population to good health and a sound constitu. 
tion, yet we are fully confident that if the present and succeeding gen- 
erations will intelligently adopt and consistently and persevereingly ad- 
here to that entire system of physiological principles taught {by Mr 
Graham and advocated by this Journal, the present populates 
whole will be very greatly benefitted—the human constitution will be 
_ vastly. improved in'the rising generation—and still more so ih succeed- 
~ ing ones till all that can be rationally expected of a Bible millenium 
will be realized. + | 
While therefore, we would not in any manner nor measure discour- 
age the present adult inhabitants of the earth from availing themselves 
ofthe benefits of cotrect habits, but on the contrary would exhort and 
entreat every member of the human family, whether now ih the.enj 
~ of health or suffering under disease, to give all diligetice to know 
an@ obey the laws of life and health, that'they may make their own 
days most comfortable and transmit the blessings of their obedience 
to posterity, yet we are constrained to acknowledge that our main hope 
of the success of our great cause is in its application to the risifig and 
succeeding generations. We must begin with our children e 
constitution has been racked and shattered by the ten thousand ¥ : 
assaults and sufferings which it is made to endure from the continual), 
transgressions of life: and before the body has become, as a cagé of 
unclean birds, full of depraved appetites and propensities, and’soge # }) 
strongly established and confirmed in bad habits, that it is almost equal™ 
to raising the dead to overconie them, and to restore the physiologieahy 
roperties and powers of the vital economy to their truly natural qu 
healthy condition. ae 
In entering upon the third year of our editorial duties it wilt fe 
haps, be unnecessary for us to repeat the pledges given at the camhyapy : 
mencement of the first and second volumes of the Journal. If in*thée 1 bg 
opinion of our readers these pledges have not been fully redeem ‘ A. 
we can give no additional assurance so far as our own industry Sn@ 9 % 
abilities are concerned, that the third volume will excel its prédecesseg@ }") 
ers in interest and importance. But when we look back upon the sli |). $4 
cessful progress of our cause thus far, and look forward in anticipation, 
e5 corresponding increase of interest among the people of our andy 
d development of rnportant facts fronfmore extended experiments, 
we do feel a degree of confidence that by collecting those facts am 
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gesenting them in our columns, together with the contributions of our 
Gocreasing correspondents, we shall be able to make this Journal from 
t year'to year, more and more valuable to its readers. 
~~ One thing, however, we wish our readers fully to understand, that 
24 we have taken the title of The Graham Journal” for our 
simply and exclusively for the purpose of designating as com- 
pnsively as possible, the general system of doctrines which the 
is intended to advocate, and though it is an intention to pre- 
osé facts and inculcate those principles which are in accordance 
with Mr Graham’s views, yet inasmuch as he has not the editorial 
garenor the supervision of this Journal, neither Mr Graham nor the 
“Graham system” is to be considered responsible for all and every 
thing that we may publish. We will endeavor not to'mislead any of 
our readers ; and so far as we go, will aim according to the best of our 
abilities to give a just idea of what the Graham system is, but still the 
scienee which Mr Graham teaches is a most extensive and profound 
one, and neither ourselves nor our correspondents may always and in 
every respect, express ourselves exactly in a manner which Mr Gra- 
ham would approve nor in perfect accordance with the principles he 
teaches, and it would therefore be unjust to make him or the system 
he teaches responsible for all this Journal. may ‘contain. We rejoice 
in the expectation that Mr Graham’s complete system will soon be 
published, and presented to the public in a substantial work of his own 
forwhich he will cheerfully 1end the responsibility of his name to the 
present'and'all future generations ofmen: and whoever will set down 
toa careful-and candid peru8al of those volumes will be enabled to 
understand the ‘Graham system” much more perfectly than from any 
exposition we can possibly give in a work-of this kind, devoted to the 
presentation of facts, and to the discussion of topics suited to the cir- 
mces and wants of a great variety of readers. 
| Having made arrangements for the simultaneous publication of this 
.} |, Journal in Boston and New York, we confidently expect that its cir- 
q pin will be greatly extended in the latter city and through the 
} } )country generally to the South and West: and we hope the time is 
Pr wear at hand when societies will be formed in every part of the-coun- 
try-for the promotion of this great cause. 
4B we are fully conscious of being actuated by no mercenary. feel- 
ings or motives in the publication of this Journal, but seek to extend 
its @reulation for the sake of diffusing as widely as. possible what we 
sider most important information, with the determination that 
atever be our income from it, shall be devoted to this great cause of 
/philantliropy, we therefore with the more boldness call upon every 
iénd to the cause to do all he can consistently with other duties, to 
Jactease our subscription list. If every friend would do as some have 
lorie, we should soon have the most extensive circulation of any peri- 
talin the United States. Will not the friends of the cause every 
Where, for the sake of the cause—for the sake of the thousands of 
f their fellow creatures who are suffering and perishing for lack of know 
ie og a general and earnest effort to increase the number of 
‘readers. . 
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12 Introduction to the Third Volume. | : 
We will conclude this article by repeating the following request 


made at the commencement of our first volume. 

Every one who has adopted, fer a longer or shorter time, what js 
now popularly called “the Graham System of living,” and who has 
experienced any important effects from it, whether favorable er unfe 
vorable, is entreated to make a full and accurate statement of*ffis or 
her case, and forward it to us for publication. And for the A 
of directing the attention of such persons to the most important poi 
to be observed in making out such a statement, we subjoin the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. What was the general health of your parents ; their age at your 
birth, &c? , 

2. What was your general health during childhood and youth— 
what your diet and habits in general—sedentary or active? 

3. If you have been sickly how early in life did you become so, 
and what were the symptoms of your case? Were you costive, or 
the contrary? Have you been subject to much medical treatment? 
Have you taken much medicine—and what kind ? 

4. At what age did you adopt the Graham system, and what was 
your health at the time: and to what extent did you adopt the system 
as to kind, quality and quantity of your food—times of eating—bath- 
ing, exercise, &c. &c? 

5. What was before, and what has since been your employment? 

6. Before you adopted the Graham system, what were your hab- 
its, as to the use of intoxicating liquors, tobacco, opium, tea, Coffee, 
&e. also was you fond of flesh meat—gravies—rich dishes—high sea- 
soned food, &c? or was you given to pastry, warm bread and butter, 
&e? 

7. Did you lose in weight and strength, when you first changed 
your diet? and if so, how long did you continue to lose: and how 
sudden and total was your change? 

8. What was the effect on your mind ? 

9. How long did you continue—or have you continued to live on 
the Graham system, and what, as a general fact has been the effect in 
your ease, as to health, strength, ability to labor and bear exposure, 
and as to the power and activity of your mind, &c? What has been 
the effect on your senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch? 1 
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What the general effect on your spirits, youthfulness, elasticity, 
sprightliness, agility, &c. 

All information on these points and any other which may relate to 
the subject to which this paper is devoted, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and appropriated to the common cause of philanthropy. 

Should any person be unwilling to have his or her name published 
with his or her communication, it will not be done: yet it is hoped that 
no one will make such an objection ; as by giving the real name with 
the communication, the latter becomes of more authority with the 


reader. 
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OBITUARY DEPARTMENT. 
eat 


it is our melancholy duty to record the death of Mr Harvey Spen- 

New York, who has for a number of years past, been a true and 

ried friend to our cause, and a most rigid adherent to its principles 
in@yery respect, so far as he understood them; and we are happy to 

Jearn that he realized all the benefits from the system that could rea- 

sonably be expected. The following, is an interesting statement made 

by Mr Spencer, of his own case, June 15, 1833. 

From my childhood until I was about thirty years old, I enjoyed, what I considered 

-good health. Although I always thought myself a strictly temperate man, yet 
I hat the world calls ‘ good living’ and indulged in it, as I then supposed, to a 

extent. I was fond of tea and coffee—took my glass of wine when I thought 
proper, and occasionally, my brandy and water with my dinner. 

Ih p3 month of April 1827, and in the thirty second year of my age, I had a severe 
turn Ofbleeding at my lungs. My family physician bled me, and carried me through 
what he called a course of medicine ; so that what with the blood I lost from my lungs 
and from my arm, and the effect of the course of medicine, I was very much reduced. 
If then it had been my good fortune, to have heard Mr. Graham’s lectures—if I had 
known what I have since learned from him, I am confident that I should never have 
had another turn of bleeding at the lungs. But not knowing any better, I continued in 
my usual mode of livingz—eating such food as is ordinarily placed on a well furnished 
table ; and that, generally, pretty highly seasoned ; and drinking my tea and coffee and 
wine as before. I however abstained from brandy after I began to bleed at the lungs. 
Iconsulted my physician about my diet, but he gave me very little information in re- 
gard to it, merely observing that I had better not eat pastry : but that I might eat flesh 

well seasoned with ceyanne pepper. 

After this, I continued on about two years, mm rather delicate health, when I had an- 
other turn of bleeding, in the springof 1829: which however, was not quite so severe 
asthe first, as I had gradually learned from experience in some small degree, the im- 
portance of living more restrained in my diet. My family physician again bled me, 
and put me through another course of medicine, as before. 

About this time, the Journal of Health, published in Philadelphia, came to my hands, 
and from it, I learned a good deal in regard te the management of myself, and consider- 
ably improved my dietetic habits. Nevertheless my health continued rather feeble 
through the season. On the twentieth of Sept. 1830, I was taken with a third and ex- 
tremely severe turn of bleeding at the lungs. It commenced on Monday afternoon and 
continued until the succeeding Friday ; during which time, I expectorated fresh blood 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. On Thursday evening I was extremely low: and ] 
supposed, as did also my friends, that I had a very short time tolive. Onthis occasion, 
my physician again bled me freely, and gave me powders, é&c. 

After this, I was confined to my house for several weeks ; and continued, for a con- 
siderable time, to be very feeble ; but as soon as I was able to, get out, I took to riding 
on horseback, which proved very beneficial to me. During the following winter, how- 
ever, a cough set in, which became quite troublesome. In April 1831, I had a fourth 
turn of bleeding, but it was much lighter than the third one. At this time, my physician 
did not bleed me, and he gave me but little medicine. A light cough still continued to 
trouble me through the season. 

As the winter approached, I began to feel somewhat fearful of its effects on my 
healt, and thought much of going to the South, but I finally concluded to spend the 
winter at home ; and was induced, inthe close of the autumn to attend Mr. Graham’s 
lectures at Clinton Hall in this city ; and I listened to them with intense interest. It 1s 
very singular—I often thought and said, as I returned from the lectures—it is very sin- 
gular that I have lived so long and been afflicted so much, without ever before meeting 
with any one who could convey these same ideas to my mind. I at once perceived the 
propriety of the doctrines advanced by Mr. Graham, and soon commenced living accord- 
ing to his instructions. By this means, I went through the winter very’well, and with 
continually improving health. In the spring of 1832, my health—so far as I could judge 

from my feelings—was very much improved, and during the following summer, it was 
excellent. Through the whole cholera season, myself and all my family lived strictly 
on the Graham system, and all enjoyed the very best of health. Not one of us had the 
least touch or symptom of the disease, nor any other indisposition. Nor had I the least 
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apprehension of any danger from the cholera. I was panty composed, and felt per. 
fectly well through the whole season. In one thing, however, Ierred. My appetj 
was exceedingly good, and I enjoyed my simplé food far better than they who 
never tried it can believe ; and I am now convinced that I took considerably more 
ishment than my body required, or my system could easily dispose of. The co 

was a general oppression of my system, and particularly the lungs. In the ; 
October, a sudden change of weather finding me in this condition, caused a slight hems 
morrhage of the lungs. But the lesson was a profitable one, for it taught me still more 


I have ever since been much more careful to observe all the rules of the G 
than I-was before ; strictly adhering to my simple and temperate diet, sponge-bath, 
exercise, &c. &c. = 

On the first of December 1832, I left New York for St. Croix in the West Indies, 
where I continued through the winter, carefully adhering in all things, to the dingeti 
which I received from Mr. Graham before I left home. Many other invalids fron¥@iffer. 
ent parts of the world, spent the winter with me on the Island. Some of them» were 
affected, to all appearance, in the same manner that I was ; and it was surprizing to see 
how much more rapidly I improved than they did. The fact was so obvious.and so 
palpable that it induced some of them to adopt my regimen; and they began'yalmos 
immediately to improve very fast. pe 

In returning from the West Indies, I came by the way of New Orleans, and up the 
Mississippi to Cincinnati, where in conformity to the advice of Mr. Graham, I purehas- 
ed a horse which I rode home to New York. [I arrived in this city on the fourth instant, 
in excellent health; and so far as I can judge from my feelings and appearance, Iam 
now perfectly well in every respect. 

Such is the account which Mr Spencer gave of his own case, onthe 
15th of June, 1833. But it is not to be doubted that he was in some 
measure deceived. His mild and healthful diet—his salutary regimen 
and his Jong journey on horse back, had so subdued the symptoms of 
his disease, and invigorated his body, and improved the tone of all the 
functions of his system, that he felt perfectly well and had the appear- 
ance of being a sound man while at the same time it is very certain, 
that tubercles were already very extensively formed in his lungs. Soon 
after his return from the West Indies he had an interview with Mr 
Graham, and was assured by that gentleman that he must not relax 
in the least from his strictest regimen—that if he had not already a 
seated disease of the lungs, he must ever remember that he had the 
strongest predisposition to such disease and it could only be kept un- 
der and comfortable health maintained by the most exact and unvary- 
ing conformity toa correctregimen. That his diet must be sufficient- 
ly nourishing but simple, mild and unirritating and unexciting to his 
system—that he must pay great attention to the cleanliness and exer- 
cise of his skin, and that he must on no consideration omit to ride on 
horseback from five to ten miles every day in the year, unless the 
weather was too inclement, and then he must have a regular sfstem 
of gymnastic exercises within doors to substitute for his riding. »Phis 
advice Mr Spencer most faithfully and rigidly obeyed: and théon- 
sequence was that, for five years, he enjoyed a degree of health which 
is rarely experienced by those who have no particular organic disease. 


the importance of strictness of propriety in quantity as well as quahty of my food ; and | 
system, 


He was not only able to be abroad in the enjoyment of life, but ta be , 


actively and pretty extensively engaged in business; and so free was 
he from any appreciable symptoms of disease, or feelings of indisposit- 
ion, that, he never seemed to entertain the idea that any ailment act- 
ually existed in hisbody. But alas! there was a rottenness at the 


core which no earthly means could wholly arrest, and all that couldbe | 
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done was to retard its progress, and avoid every thing that was calcu- 

% to exasperate it, and cause distressing symptoms. The regimen 
y he so strictly observed, had all of this effect, and while his. 

were gradually decaying, he was wholly free from a cough and 

from other distressing symptoms that usually attends pulmonary con- 
‘sumption. But those who were well acquainted with such diseases, 
discerned from time to time, indications which made them apprehen- 
sive that Mr Spencer was far from being so sound a man as he beliey 
ef himself to be. 

Early last spring he bad another interview with Mr Graham, and 

7 ia that his situation was analagous to that of a man in ajboat in 
therapids above the Falls of Niagara, and that he must not lie on his 
oars,a moment, but must row up stream continually or he would inev- 
itably be carrigd down and perhaps precipitated over the falls by the 

wéefal current that was rushing againsthim. Riding on horseback 
witha careful adherence to his simple and well ordered regimen, was 

as the grand conservative means by which he could hope to 

ong his life. And most faithfully did he conform to the advice 

which he received ; albeit he did not even yet believe that his lungs 

were actually diseased ; but seemed to be fully convinced that he was 
strongly predisposed to such a disease. 

As the summer came on and the markets began to be supplied with 
the fine fruits of the season he thought it would be well to make a 
pretty free use of them, and their effect seemed to be salutary. But 
the extraordinary and very oppressive heat of the season affected him 
most powerfully. He manfully and resolutely endeavored to bear up — 
against it—but the foundation was gone and there was nothing to sup- 
porthim. Finding himself greatly debilitated and exhausted by the 
heat, he went with his family, in the first part of August, to his native 
place in Connecticut, where he endeavored by riding, &c. to recruit 
his strength ; for he was conscious of no other ailment but relaxation 
and debility ; but his constitution was now too extensively undermin- - 
ed and the vital energies too nearly exhausted by the general consump- 
tion of his lungs, to admit of any recovery, and he gradually sunk. 
Not being able to procure the excellent small fruits of New York mar- 
ket in the country, he made a very free use of apples and pears in 
their stead. They were probably not so perfectly matured as the del- 
icate state of his body required, and perhaps in some small measure 
hastened his end, as he supposed. Before he left Connecticut, in the 

nning of September he found his bowels becoming relaxed, 
whieh he attributed to the fruits. On his way to the city a powerful 
diatrhe supervened ; and this he also attributed wholly to his too free 
use of apples and supposed that by a little care he should soon throw 
i,off. But its real cause was of a more fearful nature than he sus- 
pected. It was the breaking down of all the remaining powers oflife 
—the dreadful symptom of a fatally terminating pulmonary consump- 
tion. Yet he believed it not. Having arrived at his home in the city, 
“he immediately resumed his business, and went regularly to his count- 
ing room whether the weather was fair or foul, believing that it was 
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* > ‘ 
better for him to be abroad than to stay within doors even in rq 
weather. He also continued his horseback riding every morni 
gave no serious‘attention to his diarrhe. He occasionally took 
little palliatives and once or twice an opiate prescription was acci 
ally given by a medical acquaintance. These means seemed to give $1 
a temporary check to the diarrhe, but really im the end only aggraya. | ef 
ted the real complaint. In this way he continued on for something | = 
like sixty days, still riding on horseback, and going regularlyto his. 4 uae 
counting room, and trusting continually that he should soon ee 
But he was finally prevailed on by his family, to call in his old physic. “F ’ 
jan; and even yet he would not give up, but continued to go to his 
counting room even on rainy days.“ So resolutely was he determined 
to keep the upper hand of all disease by fortitude and perseverance, 
Nor was it until about ten days before his death, that,he yielded to i! 
the rapid progress of dissolution and consented to remain within doors, (|). _ 
The day before his death he entertained strong hopes of recovery, i 
But his days were numbered. 

On Thursday, Nov. 15, 1838, at a quarter past three o’clock P. M. 
he expired so easily that though many friendly eyes were watching 
him no one knew when he breathed his last. 

No one who has known Mr Spencer these last ten years, can reason- 
ably doubt that his life has been prolonged from three to five years, in 
active usefulness and enjoyment by the regimen which he has sostrict- 
ly observed for six years past. He was an amiable and worthy man, 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. Peace to his memory. 

He had two brothers, one of which died with consumption and the 
other with yellow fever. 
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PRETERNATURAL DIGESTION INDUCED BY ARTIFICIAL STIMULANTS. 


West Townsend, Vt. Nov. 29, 1838. 


Mr CamBe.t :— Sir—Having taken your second volume of the 
Journal of Health, I find it better than was expected. By your adver- 
tisement you think the work “established.” I hope it is, and forward 
you enclosed pay in advance two years, for the two forth coming vol- 
umes. It costs no more to forward the pay for two volumes than one. 

Your Journal, in the estimation of your correspondent has become 
essentially more important through the disuse of ardent spirits.as a 
beverage in the community. To those who use strong drink, as it has 
been called, temperately, and who have abandoned its use, the same 
food that was used without perceptible injury when combined in the 
stomach with those stimulants, is found in the course of time to pig> 
duce derangement in that organ and indigestion. Dyspepsy, and ql © 
consequent ills, follow as matter ofcourse. How can it be otherwise? | 
Nature seeks relief from the burden put upon her, then patent pills and 
drastic medicines are resorted to to give a temporary relief. The va- 
rious combinations of spirit, or the multiform strong drinks lately in use* 
produced a higher action of the digestive organs, and in connexion 

















with the hilarity and lightness of mind WiBin panying their use, énergy 
_ god vigor was given to the animal economy.* “It is admitted that in- 
"tense study, care and anxiety, interrupt the labors of the stomach ; and 
' that cheerfulness and quietude of mind aid and assist it. Now if the 








” os) - game amount of labor to disburden itself, while its ineans to sustain 
© healthy action are lessened, it is obvious that derangement} disorder, 
~“vand disease will eventually ensue. The idea is illustrated by a short 
-§ “article in your 24th number in relation to tea and coffee, page 376- 

| The doctor “believes them healthy.” And did not “a little beef 








IC- 
lis steak once a day, cooked with its own juices and a good cup of gréen 
ed tei or coffee,” in the case of your New York correspondent, in a fort- 
e. .paight find the patient convalescent? When put upon the proper diet 
to -and exercise, neither “‘a good cup of tea er coffee” was denied, yet 
s, /|. hope beamed into the disconsolate heart.” And still, when “ coffee 
y: “became necessary four times a day,” prostration of strength and health 
followed—then the doctrine of Sylvester Graham lent it8 aid, and 
[. again the invalid is restored. 
g No doubt but the disuse of spirit, tea and coffee, will produce a 
better state of health and a firmer constitution than can exist by ad- 
- mitting them freely as articles of drink. ‘There will probably be an 
n addition to human life acquired by the proscription of those articles 
° from ordinary use. They should only be used for their medicinal 
» properties. ‘To those who have from infancy been accustomed to 
their use, and who have become in a degree diseased, both care and 
e counsel are necessary as to food and aliment, when such adopt the 


plan of total abstinence. The sound and healthy action of the digest- 
lve organs arising from the proper use of such substances as the Crea- 
tor has provided for the sustenance of the human family, becomes dis- 
turbed by the use of those unnatural agents sought out by the inven- 
tions of man. As well might the unyielding hide, taken from the vats 
of the tanner, be set to do the various offices of the skin, as to require 
the stomach to perform its natural functions after its vitality is lost 
through the use of those liquid poisons. A. B. 

The above communication contains many valuable ideas, though we 
cannot subscribe to every sentiment—for instance, we cannot admit 
that tea or coffee should be used even as a medicine.—Ep. 





S A TIME AND HEALTH SAVING OPERATION. 


oe 

‘Much is said about “labor saving machinery”’. at the present day ; we wonder there 

38 no more attention given to the proper regulation of the “ machinery” of our bodies in 

order to save much time and suffering to the entire community. The following extract 

from the Second Annual Report of the Boston Physiological Society, is a'good illustra- 
tion of this idea. After stating that the members of the society, both male and female, 
* including their children, amount to about 400, the Report says—] 


. There have been, so far as we can learn, but three deaths in the 

. Society during the last twelve months; two adults and one child. Of 
| the adults, one died of tuberculous consumption, from which as ap- 
peared from a post mortem examination, he must have been long a 
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 same‘food is taken, that is, if the stomach is required to perform the 
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* sufferer. Had he adopted the views we entertain five years earlier, 
there is reason to believe his existeace might have been prolonged, 
The other adult died of organic disease, but we do not know all the 
particulars. ‘The immediate cause of his death was the bursting of a 
blood vessel. He was never a very strict observer of the organic laws 
even after he understood them. More than this, he retained, almost 
to the close of his life, the very fashionable propensity to seek for re- 
lief in all sorts of medication. 

The average number of deaths in this city and its vicinity, for the 
same number of persons during the same period, has been at least six, 
In a small parish in Roxbury, not exceeding, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, five hundred souls, it has been sixteen. And yet it has been con- 
sidered by the people there, as a healthy season. Such a mortality, 
however, must be rather unusual. Still, the number of deaths in our 


society has been exceedingly small, especially when it is considered , 


that a large proportion of the society were sufferers from chronic dis- 
eases—some of them beyoni the reach of medicine—before they be- 
came its members; and that their sins, however ignorantly they were 
committed, had already, in many instances, been visited on their fami- 
lies, according to the law of hereditary descent. 

But this fact, however striking, is less so than another which we beg 
leave to present. It is estimated that mankind lose, upon the average, 
two years of life by sickness. Allowing the average duration of life to 
be 35 years, and it certainly cannot much exceed this, and the num- 
ber of members of our Association, including children as before, to be 
400, their aggregate proportion of lost time by sickness, for a single 
year, at the above rate, should have been 22 6-7 years, or about 
28 days to each individual. Now from the best estimate we have been 
able to make, the actual amount has not been a fifth part of this; we 
do not believe it has been one eighth. But why not? If there is no 
better reason to be given, and we know there is not, let the following 
suffice for an answer. It is because, though we have fallen far short 
of our own standard of duty, we have, nevertheless, obeyed more 
strictly than some of those around us, the established laws of the-Cre- 
ator, especially the laws of health. It is not because we or our chil- 
dren have had better bodies than they, but because we have taken bet- 
ter care of them, such as they were. It is because we have endeavor- 
ed to secure proper exercise, proper air, proper food and drink, a prop 
er attention to cleanliness, &c., &c. We believe we have saved, in 
our little brotherhood of 400 persons, during the last twelve monthag 
least fifteen or twenty years of suffering, to say nothing of the attefid- 
ant expense. We believe that the same means would prevent the same 
loss to every other 400 persons in the world ; which would be an annu-- 
al amount of more than 45,000,000 of years. We have no means of* 
estimating our pecuniary gain by adopting an improved system of liv- 
ing, nor the increased enjoyment which has accompained it. Let us 
not be understood as denying that we have had some sickness among 
us—this is not to be wondered at ; the wonder is, that we have not had 
much more. 7 
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(19) 
TENDENCY OF ANIMAL FOOD TO PRODUCE FEROCITY OF DISPOSITION. 


Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in. enumerat- 
ing the circumstances which contributed to the military spirit of ‘the 


’ parbarian hordes who poured down from the wilds of Tartary or Scythia, 


upon the Empire,. among other causes mentions their diet. . He re- 
marks: The skilful practitioners of the medical art will determine, (if 
they are able to determine) how far the temper of the human mind 
may be affected by the use of animal or of vegetable food, and wheth- 
er the common association of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be con- 
sidered in other light than that of am innocent, perhaps a salutary prej- 
udice of humanity. Yet if it be true that the sentiment of compassion 
is imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of domestic cruel- 
ty, we may observe, that the horrid objects which are disguised by the 
arts of European refinement, are exhibited in their naturaal nd most 
disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tartarean shepherd. The ox or 
the sheep is slaughtered by the same hand from which they were ac- 
customed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs are serv- 
ed with very little preparation. on the table of their unfeeling murder- 
er.” (By the way, that sounds like Grahamic nonsense. What? Call 
aman a murderer who slays an animal for food? Surely even the pro- 
found, philosophic, elegant Gibbon was under the Grahamic delusion.) 

We did not introduce this extract to use it as a text for a dissertation 
upon the connexion between diet and disposition. We have neither 
the time now nor the ability to do justice to such a subject. But we 
wish to invite attention to this fact—to awaken reflection. We know 
it to be the fact throughout the brute creation, that without a single 
exception the murdering, flesh-eating animals are fierce, blood-thirsty 
and cruel; that the exclusively fruit or vegetable eating animals are 
mild, gentle and amiable ; and between the two extremes, just in pro- 
portion as the diet is more or less composed of animal food, in that 
same proportion is the animal more or less ferocious. _We may at 
some*future time, examine this subject more fully; we now having 
barely mentioned the fact. 

Is it not therefore to be expected that such should be the ten- 
dency of a flesh diet upon the animal, man? This tendency will, of 
course, be modified by education, by habits and by the opinions of 

iety ; but can it be otherwise than that the frequent viewing of 
Blood should produce an indifference to it? that the frequent exhibit- 

‘of the sufferings, the death-agony of slaughtered animals should so 

der callous the sensibility of the spectator that he will look with 

s emotion on human suffering? I have often thought that that pro- 


saision of the British law which excluded a_ butcher from a jury in a 


capital trial was founded ona just principle. Who would not trust 
his life in the hands of one who looks with horror upon the shedding of 
blood rather than of one whose daily business is to slaughter the pa- 
tient ox or cow and the gentle sheep? who hears with no relenting the 
bleating of the lamb, 

* That licks the hand that’s raised to shed its blood ¥”’ 














20 Lecturcs to Ladies on Anatomy and Physiology. 


If it be asked, why then are not all flesh-eaters blood-thirsty and 
cruel as the Tartars? we answer briefly, in the first place, the effect ig 
modified by the circumstances alluded to above; and in the second 
place, as Gibbon justly observes, the tendency is checked by the arts 
of European refinement ;” the arts of cookery, which take away muchof 
the exciting properties of the flesh, and substitute, in the shape of grease, 
condiments, &c. forms of flesh and articles of food less promotive of 
ferocity but more destructive to health. We just throw out these hints 
with the hope of eliciting the truth from some other pen. 

A Giraner. 





LECTURES TO LADIES ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
TWELFTH AND LAST LECTURE. 


[Most of our readers will recollect that we gave a sketch of nine of Mrs Gove’s lect- 
ures in our last volume, the tenth lecture was given to unmarried and the eleventh to 
married ladies, which, of course, will not be reported. We rejoice that the Jadies 
are beginning to awake to the importance of supplying themselves with teachers 
on those subjects particularly adapted to their own sex and no longer remain ignorant or 
depend entirely upon the other sex for information.] 


The twelfth lecture contained a general description of the nérvous 
system. She said that under the name nervous system, anatomists 
include those organs composed of nervous or pulpy tissue. - She said 
the nervous system is composed of three parts. Ist. That which is 
called the cerebro-spinal axis, which is the brain and spinal marrow. 
2d. Thirty-nine or forty-two pairs of cords called nerves—these pass 
off lategally from the cerebro spiral axis. 3d. A nervous cord sit- 
uated onjeach side the spine, extending from the head to the pelvis. 
This nerve forms ganglia opposite each vertebral foramen, and is 
called the great sympathetic. She described the different parts of the 
encepalon and the course of those nerves given off from the engepa- 
lon and spinal axis. She described the great sympathetic and fold us 
it was considered the great system of involuntary motion. She told 
us all the nerves if the system are divided into two classes. The ce- 
rebro-spinal nerves with their various ramifications are considered the 
nerves of animal life. The ganglions and plexuses with their varigts 
ramifications are considered the nerves of organic life. She told 
of the powerful sympathies between different parts of the body a 
the manner in which this sympathy is maintained by means of- 
nervous tissues. She said in a healthy state the organic nerves are 
not instruments of animal sensation ; but ina diseased state they haves) 


great morbid sensibility. The sympathy that exists between different” — 


arts of the human system was demonstrated and a faithful exposition - 
of the effects of abuses of the nervous system was given. This lect- 
ure as a whole was a scientific demonstration of the laws of life and 
—_ and faithful delineation of the effects of a transgression of these 
aws. 
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(21) 
CONFESSION OF A DYSPEPTIC. 


_, Me Evrror :—I am one of that unfortunate class of beings—a dys- . 


tic. During a course of collegiate and a greater part of profess- 
jonal studies, I was in possession of tolerable health, though I must 
confess, with sometimes a heavy head—when I incurred my present 
wnalady. Under the apprehensions usual to this disease, I went through 
—or rather they went through me—the whole round of nostrums— 
Thompsonianisin, Quackism, Regular-ism and all, till not only that, 
but I cathe near silencing effectually all my physical ills. By “ entire 
abstinence” from medicine, I am much improved, though far, from 
being wholly restored to manhood, mentally and physieally ; conse- 
quently my professional duties sometimes go heavy. As a dernier re- 
sort, lam now disposed to try Grahamism—and this is the last ism 
with which I purpose to have any thing todo. Now, friend Editor, 
how is it?>—must I “cut” with my old friends, tea and coffee, flesh 
and all? In becoming a vegetable eater, shall I pay my respects to 
the routine of culinary vegetables, or must I become.an*“ exclusive ?” 
Please give a novitiate a little instruction in this “ more excellent way” 
and oblige é A New Svussoriser. 

We trust, if “ A New Subscriber” will carefulljeperuse ‘these num- 
bers as they reach him from time to tim he will find inthem many 
valuable hints applicable to his case, and much of .the ation 
which he so ardently desires; but we cannot promise ‘him 
case is not a singular one, but only a specimen of thou we 
might say millions of our race; and the Press has begun the philan- 
thropic work of meeting the demand for such information. But we 
have anticipated these views in our introductory article commencing 
on the first page. ‘A new subscriber” will find that to “ cut” with 
his “ old friends, tea, coffee and flesh,” will be bute small sacrifice 
compared with the benefits resulting from such abstiffence, and as for 
our becoming “exclusives,” in the social circle, it is indeed no small 
1 ience ; but if our friends regard conformity to their customs 
a healthy body and cheerful mind, their friendship is not 
aply rooted. ; 












WHAT IS DISEASE? 


~~ We shall not attempt to answer this question at present, but only 
cite the opinions of a few distinguished medical gentlemen and leave 
our readers to think and reason upon the subject. There is doubtless 
great and important truths yet to be discovered as it regards the nature 
and cause of human suffering, and when the facts are fully developed, 
the world will be astonished at the simplicity of the truth, and great 
men will wonder why such discoveries were not sooner made. 

Dr. Jennings, of Derby, Ct’ holds, if we understand him rightly, by 
reading an article of his in a late number of the Library of Health, 
that there is, strictly speaking, no such thing as disease, but that what 
is commonly called disease is only an effort of nature to resist offend- 
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Q2 What is Disease? 


ing causes, and is the highest healthy action that the system a take 


on under existing circumstances. Professor Ware, of Boston, recent. 
ly advanced somewhat similar views in one of his lectures. “He @ 


served, that in general, disease or pain was not the result of any new 
or independent principle of action in the system, but arose from an 
excess of action in the healthy functions of the body. He instanced 


the phenomena of inflammation, suppuration, or even sloughing as a 
process set up by the healthy economy of nature to repair damages 

We make the following extracts to show that the subject et far 
from being settled in the minds of the Profession. —« 


“ When, in the practice of medicine, (Says Abercrombie,) we apply to new cases 
knowledge acquirec from others which we believe to have been of the same nature, ed 


difficulties are so great, that it is doubtful whether, in any case, we can be said to act 


upon experience, as we do in other departments of science. For we have not giemeans 


of determining, with certainty, that the condition of the disease, the habit of patient, 


and all the circumstances that enter into the character of the affection, are, in any two 
cases, precisely the same ; and, if they differ im any one particular, we cannot be said 
to act from experience, but only from analogy. The difficulties and source 

tainty which meet us.at every stage of such investigations, are in fact so nu and 
great, that those who have had the most extensive opportunities for observation, will be 
the first toacknowledge that our pretended experience must, in general, sink into : 


and even our analogy too often into comjecture. But, even after we have ascertained 


the true relations and temdency of things. we are constantly liable to disappointment in 
medicine, when we endeavor to prgduce certain results by bringing thoSe tendencies into 
action. This arises from the sil operation of a new order of causes) by which the 
phenom diseases are varied and modified, and by which the detion of external 
agent ded, modified or counteracted, in a manner which altogether eludes our 
rese The causes that thus operate, are certain powers in the living body itself, 
the of which is entirely beyond our control ; and others arising out of the ali. 
arities of age, sex, temperament of the body or mind, and mental emotions; constituting 
a class of agents of a most powerful kind, of which it is impossible to estimate the com- 
bined operation. It is farther to be kept in view, that these various agéntg may be act- 
ing together, or in opposition to each other, or under a variety of combinations; and 
that, in reference to our attempts to act upon the body by remedies, they may be oper- 
ating in concert with, or in opposition to, those attempts. Hence arises a most exten- 










sive source of uncertainty, in all our investigations, of which it is impossible ta caléulate 


the effector extent. Hence arises also that apparent want of uniformity in the 
nomena of disease, by which we are so much impeded in our researches, ‘ 
action of remedies, by which our efforts in their use are so often frustrated.” 
««why one medicine acts upon the stomach, another upon the bowels, a thi 
kidneys, a fourth upon the skin, we have not the smallest conception. 
the uniformity of the facts.” 

The following apologue, says D’Alambert, made by a physician, a man of" 
of philosophy, represents very well the state of that science; “ Nature, says 
fighting with disease. A blind man armed with a club, that is the physician, co’ 
settle the difference. He first tries to make peace. When he cannot accomplish t 
he lifts his club and strikes atrandom. If he strikes the disease he kills it—ifhe st 
nature, he slays her.” An eminent physician, continues the same writer, renouncing 
practice which he had exercised for thirty years, said, “I am wearied of guessing.” 

Dr. L. M. Whiting, of Massachusetts, declares that “Cullen knew nothing, or next to 
nothing, about the organs in their physiological condition; much less did he know of 














their condition in a pathological state. From him, therefore, we get no more light on 
the grand question, what constitutes disease? than we do from old Hyppocrates, Galen, 


Boerhaave, Brown, Darwin and all indeed who either preceded or followed him, until 
within the last half century, and that amounts to just nothing at all that is satisfactory 
to the enquiring mind.” He further affirms both the materia medica and therapeutics 


to be a perfect chaos.” 


Thatcher declares, “Far indeed beneath the standard of perfection, it (medical science) 


as fraught with deficiences, and altogether inadequate to our desires.” 


Machintosh says, in reference to inflammation, “It must be confessed that there is 
much undiscovered. Physiologists have to settle several disputed points in the doctrine 





of physiology, and anatomiets heve to discover a great deal regarding the anatomy and 
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3 5 AGENTS oF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL SociETY.—We said in our last that Dr. Wm. A. Alcott had 


” 


By begh appointed agent of the Boston Physiological Society, for the purpose lecturing ab and 
4 fieming Health Societies. We should have said also, that at the same Meeting, Dr. Jennifigs of 
¥ Derby, Conn., was appointed to the same office. There are several young men now prepar- 
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. The-World’s Market Price for Wisdom—-A Centenarian, $c. 23 

Pano of the nervous system, before pathology can be expected to advance in any 
also 































le degree.” 
reastically inquires, “ Who knows anything of the cause of disease?” 
sciénce of medicine (observes Dr. GBod) has been cultivated for more than two 
thousanft years: TM- most devoted industry and the greatest talents have been exer- 
ised upon this subject ; yet upon no,subject has the wild spirit of imagination been 
widely displayed than in the history of medicine.” He adds, “ We know nothing 
ofethe cause of disease”? ™ 
‘*To harmonize the egptrarieties of medical doctrines, (exclaims Professor Chapman, } 
is pdeed a task as impfacticable as to arrange the fleeting vapors around us, or to 
reconcilg the fixed and repulsive antipathies of nature.” 
The wh@ ert of medicine (says Sir Anthony Carlisle) was founded in conjecture and 
improved ufder, . 
tis so impossible (observes Dr. Leutaud) to separate the useful from the trivial, 
that it were better to reject itvall. 
Iam sick (exclaims Professor Waterhouse) of learred quackery. 
There must (declares Professor Jackson of Philadelphia) be a medical reform. 


= THE WORLD'S.MARKET PRICE FOR WISDOM. 
* The wérld seldom does justice to its greatest benefactors in their own time. We might say never. 
This Sentimiept is beautifully expressed by Carlyle. He says of the world, “It has ever shown but 
little favor to its teachers. Hunger and nakedness, perils and revilings, the prison, the cross, the 
poison chalice, havin most times and countries been the market price it has offered for wisdom ; 
the welcome with whieh it has greeted those who have cgme to enlighten and purify it.” “The world 











will acknow! such have uniformly been the wages of the werld’s benefactors,and yet if a man 
is unpopular—if i r words, he is receiving this world’s current cin for his services, this same 
bim criminal, merely because he is rgeeiging this “market price for wisdom.” ae 


will ja 
Verily, those xs do good must be coment with the blesS@d consciousness that they are servicable 
to their fellow creatures. The man who stands at the head of the present Physiological reform, 
ill 





and whose name#s now so obnoxious to the public—I allude to Sylvester Graham—m wi 
be contented to bear all the revilings af the world whose depraved appetites he has att Hee 
must and will be perfectly contented with the consciousness that has nm and will be ati- 
cally the benefactor of his race, the friend of outraged, bleeding humanity. » M. > 
oes , 
J 7 . . 


A CENTENARIAN—IIABITS COMPARATIVELY PLAIN. 


Died at Walcott, New Haven Om Conny on the 14th of Novembér last, Mr. John Behson, aged 
103 years and 4 months. 
“Habiseof this: gentlemam were very peculiar ; and as these are supposed to have something 
health an@ longevity, we present a few of them. Mr. Lenson always rose early; was 
wrer, bat perspired moderately. His shirt was rarely moistened, even when mowing, in 
drank little spirit, generally none in haying or harvest ; some cider, but sparingly 3 
ed, he seldom drank freely of anything, and his drinks were usually cold. He slept 
ly, and hardly ever dreamed. He never was sick much in bis life, except onee ; 
een years of age ; it was an attack of dysentery, that hardly required medicine, 
reely took any medicine during his whole life. He sometimes had slight colds, but 
+ He never used tobacco, opium, or snbff, but detested them ; also vinegar, pickles, and 
» Pepper, mustard, spice, &c., were seldom tasted. He ate slowly, and in modegate 
3 used no gravies or sauces, but required all his food to be prepared in a very simple 
er. In regard to his personal habits, he was cleanly and regular, except that he sometimes 
Iged himealf to excess in sleep, during winter, He was also remarkable for bearing abstinence 
sleep, food, drink. &c., and for his power of enduring fatigue. He usually dressed warmly, 
fig fone! shirts always in the winter ; and was more remarkable for his power of endurin 
* heat than-cold. To this may be added, that he was remarkably fond of the society of children. 

















ing themselves for the same field of usefulness. At the same meeting of the above Society, Dr, 
Jennings of Ct., and Mr. John Clarke of Georgia, were chosen honorary members. 





*These who receive this No. of the Journal gratis, are invited to qubscribe for the volume, if they 
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’ feel an interest in the work ; if not, they are respectfully requested to pass the paper over to some 
friend or neighbor who may wish to possess such a periodical for the instruction or amusement of 


himself or family. 
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Tue subscriber would respectfully igfort the-¢itizens of Néw York » G 
the public generally throughout the United States, that he**is wien 
furnish, at his Publishing and Booksellimg Room: lately opené@U’ at: tj 
above place asa Branch of his Bost»n house,all ‘the; most populat 
useful Booxs, Pertopicats, Tkacts, &c., relating to Heaurs, published iq 
this country; and that it is his intention to add to his stock, from. time gor” 
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time everything in this line which the public wants may, requires %»" » = 
As. he will do a cash business altogether, parcligsaritpad di "dilly: 

having their articles at the lowest rates, by the quantity or at retail; . " * - 

The following works are published at this Room :—Dr. Alcott’s Library of Health, « 3% Ye. 










monthly Periodical, (each volume.commencing in Januaryf) at $1: a year ‘in: 
Dr. Alcott’s Family Series of Books, entitled the Young” He@@band, Yo 
* Young Housekeeper, and Young Mother ;.Dg.Alcott's House I ‘Live In, 
ing, and Moral Radotenee and heacher omthe Human Constitution; Gral s. Lee 
ture to Young Men; Graham > hee Bréad-Making; Armsfrong’s e 
Preserving Health, with Notes hy Dr. Alcott; Dr. Woodward's Hints to 
Scientific Tracts ;—together with various other useful publications: The Gra 
nal of Health and Longevity is:published at this Room, for the Middje,; So 
Western States; price $1 a year.in advance, (each volume commencing in January.) 
Also for sale in any ‘quantity—Combe on: the Constitution of Man; Combe on 
- Digestion and Dietetics; Dr. Alcott’s Wegetable Diet; Burdell on Teeth; Driv Aleotts - 
* Young. Man's Guide Dy. ssey on*Tobacco; Hitchcock's Lectures on,Dis ty 
¢ Graham on Epidemic Diseases ; Sgrgeant’s Temperance Tales; Comstock’s Pryeciog 
Dr. Sweetser on Digestion 7 Duncai#s Evils cf Violating the Laws of 3 Dr 
Bartlett’s Obedience to the Laws of Health a Moral Duty ; Dr. Alcott’s Address before. 
the American Physiological Society ; Dr. Haskell’s Lecture on Phy siclogy i Mr. Bird's 
Address; Reports of the Amgsican Physiological Socigty ; fracts on Health, &c. &. 
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The second Volume of the Gaduam Jourwxat is bound, and for sale at the New York Healily 
Depository, or at No® Washiggton street, Boston ; pice $1,50.—Embellished with 23 drawings. 


GRAHAM'S WORK IN PRESS. 


fh our last we said Mr. Graham’s Work was ready for the Press ;*it is now actuallygin the’ hands 
of the printérs, and in a state of progress. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Boston. are the publishers, but 
the work is printing at their establishment in Lancaster. Mass., about 30 miles from 
Mr. Graham has now gone to remain till the workis through the press. .The work will*b& 
in two volumes, large 12 mo, and abound with cuts and drawings. The price three dollagsi 











Aw Apominasi£ Mixture.—A writer in tha Gennessee Farmer thus describes big 
cooking “ sour krout ;”” “I put it in.a tin boiler with a piece of fat pork, and, if f have'it, 
full or two of Goose or other dripping ; and just sufficient water to boil it dry in twe 
adds, “ Bgiled potatoes should always be eaten with it, as alone it is too fat, cooked in this 
to make a meal.” Very prudently added! But what a filthy mess: Goose drippings—the'we 
part Sf the way. =o as of A oman roe wee pure oil—crade—indigestible. If Such iM 
pounds are substituted for the plain food of our-fatHers, is it strange that dyspepsy riots 
and that death stalks over the land with a fearful stride? . vere a Sp 
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